





Meet a 
Maryknoller 





at Maryknoll Headquarters there is a 
long corridor of Romanesque arches 
decorated with pyraglass pictures of 
forty-six ordination classes. The Mary- 
knoll missioners pictured there are 
intimate associates of Father Francis 
J. Winslow — because he taught near- 
ly every one of them. Somewhat nos- 
talgically, this agile scholar with the 
sudden smile and the iron-gray hair 
admits that he occasionally forgets a 
few of the names among his seven 
hundred and sixty former 
students, but never their 
faces. Since 1925, the 
Cambridge (Mass.) priest 
has been Professor of 
Canon Law and Moral 
Theology. His lectures, delivered in a 
precise, analytical fashion, are punc- 
tuated with pastoral admonitions made 
2 memorable by a devastating sense of 
humor. Ordained in 1923, Father 
Winslow twice served as a member 
of the Society Council, and later as 
if seminary Rector for a period of seven 
7 years. The author of two books on 
canonical interpretation, he is regarded 
as an authority on missionary aspects 
of Canon Law. But his entire -lfe re- 
volves around “my boys,” the sem- 
inarians. So much so that he has 
often commented that he finds the 
summer months at Maryknoll unbear- 
able — not because of the heat, but 
because of empty classrooms. The 
only way Father Winslow can feel 
at home, then, is to walk down the 
Romanesque corridor putting names 
on pyraglass faces. 
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Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


“*... to those 
who love God 
all things work 
together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, was 
established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the | 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. | 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York | 
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The Day We Climbed 
Kilimanjaro 


ee morning I strapped on a pair 
of British combat boots in the 
shadow of Kilimanjaro, I couldn’t 
help recalling a story that I had 
read somewhere back in my college 
years about six prospectors from 
Fairbanks, who, under the influence 
of either liquor or bravado, decided 
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to climb the highest peak in North 
America. 

The mountain was McKinley, 
springing up 20,300 feet from the 
valley of the Yukon River—a sheer, 


unbroken sweep of rock and ice}! 


which had resisted every assault by 
seasoned climbers. But in 1910, 
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With a determination reminiscent of the McKinley 
‘sourdoughs,’’ four missioners spend a week's vacation 
scaling Africa’s highest mountain, spurred on by 


generous helpings of gummy oatmeal and lighthearted madness. 




















Leader of expedition, Father 
Baskerville, at right. Above, Fathers 
d Gleason, Manning and author. 


Photos and story by 
ALAN SMIDLEIN, M.M. 


srth| those ‘‘sourdough’’ prospectors, 
none of whom had ever set foot on 
ley,{ 2 mountain, fought and conquered 
the} McKinley — an incredible feat still 
eer,| 'egarded as one of the greatest ex- 
ice} Ploits in the annals of mountaineer- 
by} ing. 

910,}. In the Kilimanjaro expedition, 
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The second day of the trip, but still four miles from the top of Kilimanjaro. 


there were only four sourdoughs: 
Fathers Walter Gleason, John Man- 
ning, Edward Baskerville and my- 
self — four priests who had been 
anticipating for several years a brief 
vacation from mission parishes in 
Musoma and Shinyanga. 

I certainly was no mountain 
climber. Far from it. And having 
known Fathers Gleason and Man- 
ning all through the seminary at 
Maryknoll — where five flights of 
stairs was a constant challenge to 
their stamina —I was sure they 
weren’t either. 

But then there was Father Bas- 
kerville, older than us in age as well 
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as experience. Several years as a 
flight surgeon during World War II | 
and a later medical practice had 
endowed him with an abundance of / 
saroir-faire and a guileless manner 
of dispensing it. Though he now 
denies it vigorously, I distinctly 
remember his commenting that he | 
once watched the sun or the moon 
or a flock of geese — at any rate, 
something—“‘“‘rise majestically over - 
Switzerland, while standing on the 
summit of the Matterhorn.” 
Matterhorn or not, it was Father 
Ed who spun a web of mystery 
around Kilimanjaro (‘‘Hemingway 
says there’s a preglacial leopard | 
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skull up there, buried in ice on Kibo 
peak...”’). It was Father Ed who 
claimed that men with vast quanti- 
ties of red blood always feel the urge 
to conquer something (‘‘That wasn’t 
milk flowing through the veins of 
Halliburton, Hilary and Herzog, 
lads...”’). It was Father Ed, who, 
with a restrained eloquence, ana- 
lyzed the lassitude of today’s youth 
(“They’ve exchanged the golden 
torch of adventure for the soft han- 
dle of a tennis racket...’’). 

Speaking for Fathers Gleason and 
Manning, I think they laughed, 
joked, dared and double-dared each 
other into challenging the moun- 
tain. As for me, I unblushingly ad- 
mit that it was the “‘tennis racket 
handle’? which made me leave Mu- 
soma one quiet, humid evening, my 
luggage rattling on the roof of a bus 
headed for Moshi at the base of 
Kilimanjaro. 

Our rendezvous was a small, colo- 
nial hotel owned and operated by 
Frau Brill, a rotund, middle-aged 
German who laughingly boasted 
that she had been hostess for hun- 
dreds of climbing parties. ‘Nice 
people, ja, nice people. But to climb 
mountains? Nein. Most of them 
didn’t make it.” 

At any rate, she eagerly recom- 
mended a guide for us, a tall African 
named Daudi, whom Father Bas- 
kerville promptly hired asking 
him in the same breath to round up 
a few porters to carry our supplies. 
As Daudi left the hotel, Father Ed 
began explaining that he envisioned 
this expedition as ‘‘small, compact 
and cozy - a team effort.” 

Twenty minutes later Daudi 
marched across the lobby, leading 
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our small, compact, cozy team. All 
eleven of them. Father Manning 
asked Father Baskerville if he was 
sponsoring the Olympics. Father 
Gleason concluded we were going to 
search for Livingstone. I went 
upstairs, tried on my new claver 
helmet, and fell asleep dreaming 
dreams of conquest. The red-blooded 
variety. 

And so, there we were, on an 
overcast Monday morning in mid- 
September, feeling slightly ridicu- 
lous in our heavy woolen vests, com- 
bat boots and sharp-spiked walking 
sticks, with eleven teammates 
strung out in a long line behind us. 
Up above and to the west, sprawled 
the snow-covered giant. 

Daudi led us up a long hill, past 
one of the villages. Word must have 
leaked out that some American 
priests were going to try for the top, 
because men, women and children 
were waiting for us on both sides of 
the road, clapping their hands in a 
polite, slightly fatalistic rhythm and 
chanting in unison: ‘‘Pole .. . pole 
... pole... which is the African way 
of saying ‘‘Slowly, slowly, slowly.” 
Daudi was quick to explain that we 
should heed their advice because 
overexertion is the reason most expe- 
ditions fail to conquer Kilimanjaro. 

I don’t know what it was, looking 
back on the first morning, but some- 
thing —- the rain splashing against 
our faces, Frau Briil’s oatmeal lying 
heavy on our stomachs or the warm 
encouragement of Daudi — some- 
thing infected the four of us with a 
mad determination to reach Kaiser 
Wilhelm Spitze, the crown of Kili- 
manjaro. 

Our destination the first day was 
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Victory hand clasp. 


Bismarck Hut, just below the tim- 
ber line at 9,000 feet —a steep climb 
through fields of ripe, uncultivated 
bananas and dense underbrush. By 
noon all signs of human habitation 
had disappeared. As we sat down to 
eat beef sandwiches, Father Gleason 
felt this was the moment to stand 
on a slab of rock and deliver a stir- 
ring oration about the call of the 
wild, the great unknown, the last of 
the Mohicans, and I don’t know 
what else. Father Manning told him 
to sit down and finish his sandwich. 

For the next five hours we plunged 
through the kind of jungle that, 
thanks to Tarzan, most Westerners 
imagine covers all of sub-Saharan 
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Africa. At dusk we piled into Bis- 
marck Hut, quite exhausted, but 
pleased that we had reached the ini- | 








| 
tial stage before nightfall. For the | ; 


time being, Father Gleason had had | 
enough of the great unknown: His | 
feet spent the entire evening in a 
basin of tepid water. 

We dressed for bed, quite liter- 
ally, with extra pairs of socks, trou- 
sers and sweaters. But we couldn't 
sleep. The wooden bunks were hard; | 
the wind moaned monotonously; 
our feet were cold. Our doctor-priest | 
solved it all with a round of sieep- 
ing pills. 

We were up at dawn, and with 
large helpings of Frau Briil’s oat- 
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+ meal under our vests, renewed our 
‘ madness. The forest lay behind us. 
Ahead, pebble-covered terrain, 
quilted with bright patches of yel- 
low and white vegetation, stretched 
out and up for about a mile. Prog- 
ress was slow. But it was obvious 
now that youth was being pitted 
against middle age, that Father 
Baskerville was determined to lead 
the expedition. Daudi lingered a 
hundred feet behind him, occasion- 
ally shouting ‘‘Pole ... pole.” And 
behind Daudi, the three of us, fol- 
lowed by the porters. 

/ Peter’s Hut is a nice name for a 
broken-down wooden shack. We 
reached it at about five o’clock, just 
in time to watch the clouds open up 
and reveal the broad-multicolored 
plains of the valley, 12,300 feet 
below us, rolling out toward the 
Indian Ocean two hundred miles to 
the east. Father Gleason sat regard- 
ying the panoramic majesty of the 
scene, a detached, aesthetic expres- 
sion in his eyes, but with his feet 








Bis- } again soaking in water. 
but Although it is an extinct voleano, 
Inl- | long since cold at its core, Kiliman- 
the | jaro is one of the most impressive 
had ) mountains in the world. All during 
His | the following day, as we climbed up 
n @ | paths of dark-blue shale, it was be- 
fore us a great white wedge jut- 
eT | ting into the sky. It is the highest 
ou- | point in Africa, one of three gleam- 
nt | ing tropical giants (Kenya and 
td; | Ruwenzori are the other two) which 
ly; | tise within a few hundred miles of 
est | each other in the section of the con- 
*P- | tinent known as East Africa. 
| We finally arrived at Kibo Hut, 
ith | at 15,500 feet, much in need of warm 
at- | food and sleep. Our nerves were on 
LL 
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edge, and as we ate, we three young- 
er members kept eyeing one another 
over bowls of what we now mock- 
ingly referred to as “Frau Briil’s 
gruel.”’ Even though we were within 
4,000 feet of victory, the least sign 
of surrender would have sent us 
scurrying down the slopes like tum- 
bleweed. 

Father Baskerville noticed these 
unmistakable signs of despair, and 
rose to the occasion with a gung-ho- 
rally-round-the-mountain-boys pep 
talk that somehow made me think | 
was in a Notre Dame locker room 
listening to Pat O’Brien play Knute 
Rockne. Daudi, whose grasp of the 
idiom was slightly fractured, got in 
the spirit of things by delivering a 
loud refrain everytime the coach 
paused for breath: ‘“‘Like they say, 
Fathers, there’s no business in show 
business, eh?’’ We went to sleep 
thinking that one over. 

At oneo’clock Thursday morning, 
a rude awakening, followed by hot 
tea and Frau Briil’s gruel; with 
black grease on our faces to prevent 
wind burn, extra sets of gloves and 
sweaters, a final burst of ‘‘do or die”’ 
from Father Baskerville, we limped 
off for the final assault, leaving the 
fortunate porters behind. 

It was bitter cold. The moon was 
full, and the snow on Kibo Peak 
sparkled down at us unsympatheti- 
cally. Seven steps and stop for 
breath ... pole, pole. I knew that we 
couldn’t expect to reach the top 
before eight o’clock, so that meant 
seven hours of seven steps... stop 
for breath . . . pole, pole. Then, 
abruptly, we lost sight of the peak. 
For the next four hours we could 
only cling to the 75 degree slope, 
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hedging forward, breathing hard, 
concentrating on two things: hold- 
ing on and reaching the top. 

As dawn broke, Father Basker- 
ville called a halt and told us to turn 
over on our backs and lay against 
the wall of scree to watch the sun 
come up over Africa. I thought I 
was viewing a kinescope of Creation. 
As far as the eye could see, there 
was nothing but the bare, unclut- 
tered surface of the earth, serene 
and apparently uninhabited. Then 
the sun rose slowly, a shining ball of 
smooth, red metal poised on the 
horizon, turning shadow into light. 
Memories are made of this. 

Then, the final push upward. We 
began to encounter small, encourag- 
ing patches of snow, but breathing 
became almost impossible. Several 
times I would just stop climbing and 
lay against the scree, dazed and 
breathless. Then Daudi would slide 
back, slap me on the back and give 
me his show business theme until I 
could summon my strength. 

Suddenly, there was a short cry 
of triumph from Father Baskerville. 
Seeing a thick ridge of snow that 
could only mean the summit, he 
stood up and made a desperate half- 
charging, half-stumbling lunge for 
about one hundred yards. When he 
reached it he collapsed, relishing the 
sharp taste of certain victory. But 
he was mistaken. His ridge of snow 
was not the peak. And somehow, I 
think some kind of poetic justice 
was operating that allowed us three 
stragglers tosee Father Baskerville’s 
error, and without uttering a word, 
crawl past his pitifully prone body 
to the true summit, fifty yards far- 
ther on. Our first intelligible words 
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uttered at 19,340 feet are here 
recorded for an eager posterity: § 

Father Gleason: ‘“‘What a plaeg 
for a picture window!” 

Father Manning: ‘‘Where’s thi 
guy Kaiser Wilhelm?” 

' Myself: “Don’t apologize, just 
bury me...” 

Father Baskerville (five minutesf 
later): ‘‘Whose idea was this, any- 
way?” 

And so, that is the story of Kili 
manjaro. Hemingway wrote about 
it. We climbed it. Two hours later, 
after inspecting the wooden crogs 
which stands looking out over Africa §* 
and signing our names to a steel- fe 
encased ‘“‘guest’’ book, we started i 
the journey home, sliding and slip- 
ping all the way down to Peter's 
Hut in a gay abandonment border- 
ing on hysteria. By Saturday we 
were back in the lobby of the hotel, 
recounting the tale of our conquest 
to anyone who had time to listen.g 

Frau Briil was very proud of us, 
and insisted that the only reason we 
made it to the top was because twice 
each day we had feasted on her 
thick, tasteless, gummy oatmeal.f, 
She’s probably right. 

As for me, I won’t be climbing 
any more mountains. I’ve had it,}4 
and am not ashamed to admit it. 
The same goes for Fathers Gleason J 
and Manning. And even for our 
lovable, unpredictable, incurably 9 
romantic coach, Father Baskerville. ; 
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I say this with certainty, because } 
two weeks after our return to 

Musoma I bumped into him in af , 
sporting goods store. He had just)’. 
completed the purchase of a hand-ft 
some tennis racket with -a soft,— 

leather handle. eat 
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- At an altitude of 19,340 feet, the 
* brooding. snowcap of Kibo Peak. 4. 
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By Joseph F. Michenfelder, mm. 5 N 


Compassion is a Human Bridge 


On August 6, 1956, Middle Western 
newspapers, radio and television reported 
the death of a twenty-six-year-old Amer- 


ican employed in the U. S. Embassy } 


at Seoul, Korea. He lost his life trying to 
save two small Korean boys whose 
homemade raft was swirling in the 
treacherous midstream current of the 
Han River. According to eyewit- 

nesses he swam out toward the boys, then 
suddenly disappeared. He bobbed up 
once, called for help and was again 
dragged beneath the surface by the 

swift undertow. Two hours later a rescue 
team recovered his body. The young 
man’s name was Medard F. Zweber. 

He died as he had lived — courageously, 


impetuously, generously. i 
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UCH is written these days about 

the unwillingness, or more ex- 
actly, the inability of America’s 
youth to make a sacrifice for any- 
thing except perhaps a_ portable 
radio or a second-hand Jaguar. Be- 
cause they’re lazy, selfish, conceited 
and jaded (so goes the record), the 
last thing they would dream of sac- 
rificing is themselves. 

Like every broad and sweeping 
appraisal, this condemnation of our 
youth is inaccurate, is distorted. 
But logic is not the answer. Instead, 
it takes a person, a youth, someone 
who steps out of the mold, to make 
us sit back, take a few deep breaths 
and thoughtfully revaluate Amer- 
ica’s younger generation. 

Medard Zweber stepped out of 
the mold. He looked around his 
Minnesota home and loved what he 
saw; but what he saw beyond the 
peach orchard and the fields of win- 
ter wheat, he loved even more. So 
he closed the gate of his father’s 
farm and flew over hundreds of 
miles of land and ocean, and pos- 
sessed it. More correctly, he pos- 
sessed them. Thousands of them 
refugees and orphans, lepers and 
thieves, rich and poor, Christians 
and pagans —- the men and women 
and children of a country called 
Korea. 

That was in January, 1956. But 
it was not his first trip to Korea. 
He had been there seven months 
before — on a two-year hitch with 
the U.S. occupation forces. ... 

Though he liked to pass for one, 
Medard was not just another GI. 
Instead of hopping to Tokyo for a 
fast-paced weekend, he would hoard 
his free time and his salary and then 
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splurge it on a destitute people try- 
ing to recover from the ravages of 
a war they never understood. 

His first encounter was an orphan- 
age at Yung Dung Po, a battered 
little suburb of Seoul. A two-day 
pass, three sacks of oranges, six 
boxes of crayons — and himself: 
This was all that was needed to 
make the French Vincentian Sisters 
open up their arms and welcome 
Private Zweber, U.S. Army. 

He stayed two days and a night. 
The children treated him like a star 
that had tumbled out of the sky, 
and long after the oranges were 
peeled and the crayons broken, 
‘‘Pry-vat Mee-dah,”’ who couldn’t 
speak a word of Korean, was for the 
love-starved children something 
wonderful, something that sang 
funny songs and made deep laugh- 
ing noises and never, never grew 
tired. They tugged at his mane of 
crisp brown hair until he roared like 
a fierce mountain lion, and shrieked 
when he tried to pronounce their 
Korean names. Later, when the Sis- 
ters brought him a hot bow! of soup, 
they found him humming “‘Summer- 
time,” with two small orphans sleep- 
ing in his arms. 

Medard combined the zeal of Vin- 
cent de Paul with the brass of a 
Coney Island pitchman. He rallied 
GI’s around him, got their money 
and their time, and then led them 
on ‘expeditions’ to refugee centers 
and hospitals. There, they did what 
had to be done: painting, roofing, 
carpentry, plumbing. He once told 
a supply sergeant from whom he had 
“borrowed” surplus electrical sup- 
plies that American GI’s could do 
more for Korea than American guns. 
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Receiving citation from Bishop Ro. 


The pity was, he said, that most 
GI’s knew only how to use guns.... 

But Medard taught them how to 
use themselves. He sponsored raffles 
and pools within his outfit, and with 
the profits, arranged for the adop- 
tion of orphans and refugee chil- 
dren. He heard about a colony of 
lepers at a place called Kumpo 
sixteen hundred ‘‘numb ones,” who, 
when they needed water, had to 
walk a quarter of a mile to a scum- 
covered brook. Medard organized 
an expedition, and by sunset of the 
same day, the GI’s had drilled a 
well seventy-five feet deep within 
the walls of the asylum. 

Another time, Medard discov- 
ered a refugee-widow who had been 
brutally jailed for bringing unau- 
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thorized food into Seoul, without a 
license. He put up bail for her, found 
food and shelter for her family, and 
then started studying a few law 
books. Four weeks later, he defended 
her in court, successfully, then went 
before the Korean Assembly to argue 
against high-handed police methods. 
During a critical rice shortage in 
Seoul, Medard learned that one 
hundred and twenty miles to the 
south, in Suwon, there had been a 
bumper crop, and that for miles, the 
rice bins were overflowing. Medard 
got permission to use twelve Army 
trucks on weekends; and every Sat- 
urday, for two months, he led a 
rice convoy from Suwon to Seoul. 
Medard often said that his most 
rewarding project was the church in 
Huk Sook Dong. The pastor, Father 
Alexander Lee, needed money to 
hire laborers. Medard’s regular sal- 
ary, which was now that of a Staff 
Sergeant, was insufficient. So he vol- 
unteered for the job of detonating 
unexploded mines and shells left in 
the aftermath of the Korean War. 
With the considerable wages he 
earned in this hazardous work, 
Medard hired the laborers, and five 
months later attended the first Mass 
in the Church of Our Lady of Peace. 
In August 1955, Medard’s outfit 
returned home. Five weeks later, he 
was discharged from the Army. 
He wasn’t back in New Market, 
Minnesota, too long before letters 
began arriving with Korean post- 
marks: from Bishop Ro, Father Lee 
and the mayor of Seoul. They asked 
him to return. They needed him. 
The U.S. Economie Coordinator, in 
Seoul, offered a job... . 
He told his family. They nodded 
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their heads and said yes, this was 
what he should do because Korea 
was where he had left his heart. He 
had to walk the bridge of compas- 
sion which he had built between 
himself and his adopted people. 
f And so in January he returned. 
When he stepped off the plane in 
) Seoul, hundreds of his old friends 
were there to meet him. When they 
}grasped his hand and embraced 
| him, he cried unashamedly. 
His job was everything he knew it 
( would be, placing him in an official 
? position to care for the poorest of 
: Korea’s poor, the war refugees. 
' Spring passed into summer, and 
_ his spirits rose as plans progressed 
» for the construction of a recreational 
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+Medard and Father Lee — united in friendship by their love for the poor. 
{ 





center and a clinic. On the after- 
noon of August 6, as he walked 
across a footbridge over the Han 
River, he saw two boys on a raft, 
being swept downstream in a treach- 
erous current. Medard was a strong 
swimmer. He stripped down, dove 
into the water and swam toward 
them. When the boys saw him com- 
ing, they stopped crying... . 

It is not an easy way to die, 
drowning. But for Medard Zweber, 
who was driven by the wings of an 
eagle to spend himself on others 
regardless of the cost, death was a 
symbol of blazing love — great and 
golden and immensely human. 

I’m sure he feels no regrets. But 
we do. a8 
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Here’s a pick-up for that down-in-the-dumps mood, 
for it would take a heart of stone or ice 
to escape being charmed by 


THE KIMONO KIDS 


ERHAPS the wicked old witch in 
the story of Hansel and Gretel 
could resist the natural appeal and 
charm of the children of Japan, but 
there are very few in real life who 
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Dressed as an actor 


Page 


(left) for a children’s 


can eScape with a heart untouched. 
There is a bit of an artist in every 
Japanese and the youngsters are no 
exception. The pictures here will 
prove our points. 


ie 
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festival or posing in best 


Sunday go-to-church clothing in the mission yard, they are eye-stoppers. 


SHAMBARIS 
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Bells tinkle on the headdresses to add to the color of a temple fete. 
KARDIAN 


The style of this 
young actor is tra- 
ditional. Love of 
art is a part of 
every Japanese boy. 

SHAMBARIS 
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Buddha’s birthday is the time 
when colorful costumes 


appear in Japan's temples. 
KARDIAN 
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The actors (below) are boys, relating a story of Japan's feudal days. 
SHAMBARIS 











The winsome faces of Japan's children touch the heart of every visitor 


to the island empire, and the missioner is no exception to these charms. 
TIERS 
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“Anyone = for 
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KARDIAN 
“| haven't a 





badminton, Father?” 





Ns So ‘ 
A bit shy, but willing to pose. 
KARLOVECIUS 


care in the world!” 






























Carlos Rankin 








Latin America: “A 


' 


ress with widespre 


and instability.” 





Q Father Rankin, what is vour back- 


ather Carlos Rankin is a Holy ground in Latin America? 

Cross Father. He is a native of A I am Latin American by birth. 
Latin America, who was not My mother is a Central American. I 
only brought up there, but later grew up in Latin America. After col- 
lived and worked in such coun- lege in the United States, I went back 
tries as Honduras, Costa Rica, and worked there. 


Colombia and Chile. He is now 
the rector of the Holy Cross Sem- 
inary at Notre Dame, Indiana. 

As a native of Latin America, 
Father Rankin is well qualified 
to bring a penetrating insight 
into the problems of his own 
people. While stressing the diffi- 
culty of generalizing, he speaks 
out clearly and perceptively 
about the situation facing the 
Church in Latin America today. 


Q How does Latin-American culture 
differ from that in the States ? 

A Latin-American culture is a His- 
panic-American culture. It is prin- 
cipally European in its tenor. Even 
more specifically, I think of our Span- 
ish colonial heritage. This means that 
our institutions, ideals, customs and 
traditions are distinctly Spanish, with 
the adaptions inevitable in a new con- 
tinent. 


Q What is the effect of this in the 
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practical order ? Would you illustrate ? 

A If you will permit a generaliza- 
tion, it results in a notable and rigid 
stratification of social classes. There 
are the traditional lower and upper 
classes. The upper class is the rela- 
} tively wealthy few. They are influen- 
} tial, politically, economically and in- 
tellectually. They are the ruling class, 
the class of privilege. The important 
thing to remember is that they are 
relatively few. 


Q They form an aristocracy ? 

? A That’s right. They have a keen 
sense of family prestige, of family 
name and tradition. There is no mix- 
ing with persons born outside their 
charmed circle. 


Q And the other class ? 
FEBRUARY, 1960 
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A The lower class. The poor gen- 
erally, and sometimes the wretchedly 
poor, the uneducated largely. They 
are the laborers —the workers and 
servants. They are the masses, the 
almost entirely underprivileged masses. 


Q Wouldnt this be a description of 
the old feudal system ? 

A It could be called that. It is a 
system of land tenure. It is a system 
of enormous holdings by a relative 
few and the employment of hundreds 
of workers on vast estates; and their 
more or less just and benevolent treat- 
ment by the owner, depending on his 
whim. 


Q Is there no escape from this ? 
A Oh, yes! There is already a rev- 
olution in progress throughout Latin 
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America. Cultural ferment and in- 
stability are widespread. It is a situa- 
tion akin to eighteenth-century France, 
which culminated in the French Rev- 
olution. 


Q Where does the Church fit in this 
situation ? 

A There is lamentable and tragic 
distrust of and hostility towards the 
Church as an institution. It is deeply 
entrenched. The Church is opposed 
as an institution allied to the rich 
and privileged. To me, this is one of 
the saddest features of Latin-American 
faith. It has developed a strong anti- 
clericalism among the poor, among 
the students and — surprisingly — 
among the educated. 


Q How do you explain that? 

A Because among the educated 
classes, there is a liberalism, a rational- 
ism and a skepticism, which in many 
instances reminds me of the attitude 
of mind in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. There is one big 
difference — the numerically predom- 
inant Indians. 


Q But doesn’t modern technological 
culture tend to overcome this ? 

A Modern technology causes only 
compounded confusion when it is in- 
troduced among a people who are 
not ready to assimilate it. It is a 
kind of cultural “artificial insemina- 
tion.”’ Technological achievements and 
their resulting products are not things 
which have grown out of Latin-Ameri- 
can culture. They are things being 
shipped in, artificially imposed and 
implanted. 
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Q But isn’t some progress inevitable? 

A I'm not questioning that. All 
I’m saying is that it is causing a 
great disjointedness. It is a kind of 
cultural shock reaching into the most 
distant villages. I know that the study 
of history will show that the indus- 
trial revolution in Western civiliza- 
tion required a grave adjustment. But 
in Latin America the situation is 
aggravated because of the primitive 
Indians, and because of the fact that 
the change is not part of the local 
culture but an artificial importation. 


Q From your own background, 
Father, can you give us an insight into 
the Latin-American temperament ? 

A That would be a wide generali- 
zation because of the Indian and, in 
many countries, the Negro factor. But 


in speaking of Latin Americans in } 


general, you can classify them as very 
ardent, passionate, hot-blooded 
Latins. They have a volatility, an 
impulsiveness, an intensity and a pride 
of sensitivity. They are great believers 
in forms, formality, decorum, polite- 
ness and human respect. They are 
quixotically idealistic. 


Q Are these things wrong ? 

A There are drawbacks to some of 
these qualities, I think. There are 
also advantages. The drawbacks are 
a danger of instability, of being un- 
dependable. There is more passion 
and emotion sometimes than convic- 
tion and reason. There is a tendency 
towards the spectacular, as revealed 
in the love of processions and masked 
gatherings. These qualities make the 
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people more susceptible to being duped 
and deluded by propagandists and rab- 
ble rousers. The advantages are an 
astonishing devotion and dedication 
to the good and the ideal. There is 
an eternal youthfulness in the Latin- 
American temperament. It seems to 
respond more quickly to the spiritual 
—to truth and duty, to justice and 
the heroic. 


Q Doesn't Maritain say in True 
Humanism that it is a betrayal of man’s 
nature to offer him anything less than 
the heroic ? 

A That is very true of the Latin. 
To get the very best out of him, 
always offer the heroic. You will get 
a marvelous response and find a won- 


derful capacity — a capacity that goes* 


well with those distinctive qualities I 
mentioned. 


Q But doesn’t the Church ask for 
the heroic when it asks Latin youth to 
become priests? Why isn’t there a 
greater response ? 

A There is no denying the pitiful 
lack of native clergy and the fewness 
of vocations. It is sad to see country 
after country supposedly Catholic, yet 
having to depend upon foreign priests. 
We could talk for a whole day on 
the causes of the situation, but cer- 
tainly a basic reason is ignorance, a 
lack of general education and a lack 
of religious education. If you don’t 
know your faith, you are not going 
to respond by way of a vocation. 
Then I think the ossified social struc- 
ture plays an important role. 


Q Will you explain this latter ? 
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A Well, the sense of class distinc- 
tion inevitably involves injustice. It 
creates a lack of an efficacious Chris- 
tian sense of oneness, of the intrinsic 
dignity and worth of the individual, 
regardless of the accident of birth or 
social position. The poorest man is 
made in God's image and redeemed 
by Christ, making him of infinite worth 
in God’s eyes, I may be wealthy and 
learned, but a campesino or peon may 
be worth far more to God than I. 
But that is not the attitude prevalent 
in Latin America, where “never the 
twain shall meet.’’ The tragic cleav- 
age between clergy and laity is tied 
up with this ossified social heritage. 


Q Is this universally true ? 

A No. American priests are bridg- 
ing the gap magnificently. You can 
see the wonderful response of the 
youth. They are hungry for oneness, 
companionship and friendship with a 
priest. They are hungry for it. Offer 
it, and there is a response. 


Q Doesn't social injustice keep men 
from the Church ? 

A Unquestionably. The situation 
in Latin America is parallel to that 
existing in France before the French 
Revolution, or in Russia before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The ideologi- 
cal conflicts and tensions that cul- 
minated in the Spanish Civil War are 
to be found in Latin America today. 
I am not implying that a violent 
revolution must come. I personally 
feel that it could come, and this is 
an additional reason for the urgency 
of the apostolate in Latin America. 
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Also for the development of the lay 
apostolate there. 1 cannot emphasize 
too strongly the extreme urgency. 


Q How would the situation compare 
with — let’s say — Africa or Japan? 

A Completely different. Those are 
pagan areas in the strict sense of 
the word. What is needed in Latin 
America is to revivify a corpse. May- 
be that sounds too strong, but the 
Church is a shell, whose religious 
vitality and dynamism have been 
sucked out and overwhelmed. It is 
no longer influential in the life of 
the people. Missioners going down 
there do not go to make converts 
in the basic sense, from paganism to 
Catholicity. They go to revivify the 
Church, to overcome the terrible in- 
ertia that exists. The faith is too 
taken for granted as a social heritage, 
as a custom or tradition. It is too 
tied up with Hispanic culture. It is 
smothered by accidentals of a_his- 
torical and cultural consciousness. Just 
because a man is Latin American, he 
is muy catolico. 


Q What must be done to correct 
this situation ? 

A We must demonstrate that the 
Church is something independent of 
a national trait or heritage. We must 
show that it is a supernatural dynam- 
ism, demanding a total commitment, 
presenting a total challenge. We must 
make Latin Americans realize that 
the Church is a radically revolutionary 
force that is life-transforming. It is 
not a ninny sitting in a corner. It 
is something for the market place. 
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Remember, | am speaking in general 


terms. We have some magnificent 
apostles among Latin-American priests 
and bishops. But not enough. We 
must Overcome inertia and get across 
to the people in an efficacious way 
the concept of the Mystical Body. We 
must give them a sense of common 
worth, that we are all in the Church 
together. We must demonstrate that 
the Church is not something to be 
put away in moth balls in a drawer, 
but that it is something that affects 
one’s personal daily life, family life, 
business life and the lives of one’s 
employees. It doesn’t do this now. 


Q Can it be done? 

A Not easily. | am convinced that 
it will require heroic sacrifices, par- 
ticularly for the upper classes to make 
the renunciation and take the steps 
necessary to meet this problem. And 
if the upper classes do not, it is my 
personal feeling that it is going to 
come about through violence. It is 
going to take some dramatic action 
to force the Church back into the 
foreground where she belongs, to give 
her the attention, dignity and pre- 
eminence to which she is entitled. We 
must destroy, once and for all, the 
tendency of Latin Americans to make 
the Church a matter of paper flowers 
and candlelight, processions and 
images. Again this is a generalization, 
but it is one I know from personal 
experience. I grew up with it. That 
is the terrifying fact. 


Q Thank you, Father Rankin. 
A Thank you, Father. 
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By Ambrose C. Graham, M.M. 


Ironwood proves more dangerous than the ‘‘Alligator’s Tail.”’ 


OWN the log-choked Orton River 

Father Ralph Sylva carefully 
guides his motorboat. It is dry sea- 
son in Bolivia’s Pando region and 
we are taking advantage of the fact 
that the people have left their iso- 
lated rubber-producing areas to do 
communal farm work. 

Practically all the families are 
present in the big centers. It is-a 
good time for making contact with 
our scattered people, but it is a bad 
time for travel. 

The Orton is the only road that 
links the big settlements with each 
other and eventually with the out- 
side world. It is the center of a 
large parish. By motorboat, it takes 
about sixty hours of travel time to 
go from the lower to the upper 
reaches of this parish. 

In the rainy season, the little 
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river is a capricious strong man 
that cuts down river banks and 
drags hapless giants of trees along 
in its mad race to the larger rivers 
of the Amazon Basin. It goes on a 
rampage that cannot be stopped 
until it wears itself out. 

When the pressure of the water 
eases, the river, like a child, leaves 
its playthings stranded in its chan- 
nel. Seemingly, it has the intention 
of blocking the way to men in their 
canoes and motorboats. Not far 
from a deposit of logs and trees, it 
maliciously builds up a sand bar, 
leaving little room for man to navi- 
gate. 

In every bend of this twisting 
river you see samples of two dangers 
— logs and sand bars. But the most 
dangerous, treacherous adversary of 
all you do not readily see. It is the 
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The time for Mass, along the Orton, 
submerged log, either anchored or 
drifting. 

The anchored submerged log 
shows a swirl and a ripple on the 
down-current side. The drifting sub- 
merged log is even more of a men- 
ace, since it offers no resistance to 
the current and leaves no sign of its 
presence in the muddy waters. 

After finishing our religious work 
in a settlement, we ask the people 
for definite instructions on the 
course of the river to the next set- 
tlement, usually eight or nine hours 
of travel away. They warn us of 
hidden logs and sand bars, assuming 
that we will be able to avoid any 
mass or tangle of trees above the 
water line. 

The bends of the river are num- 
bered and some even boast of de- 
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scriptive names. Typical instruc- 
tions, translated into English, are 
as follows: 

‘‘In the bend known as the 
‘Devil’s Throat’ there is a hidden 
log about twenty or twenty-five feet 
to the left of the tree that forms the 
‘Devil’s Jawbone.’ ”’ 

“In bend 37, just before the ‘Al- 
ligator’s Tail,’ the channel is choked 
with hardwood logs. Better keep 
close to the sand bar.” 

We come through the ‘‘Devil’s 
Throat” with flying colors. We even 
avoid stepping on the tail of the 
‘“‘Alligator.”’ We edge our way past 
the hidden danger and enter the 
clearest stretch of water we have 
seen in many a week. 

Father Ralph is suspicious, but 
he increases speed slightly. We 
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‘enter the current. The boat picks 
up momentum. 

Suddenly, there is a sickening 
thud. Father Ralph disengages the 
propeller. The boat shudders. Then 
we hear a crack which sounds like a 
pistol shot. 

Slowly the boat moves on. But 
we begin to hear the gurgle of water 
beneath the floor boards. Father 
Ralph engages the propeller and 
' heads for the nearby sand bar at 
' full speed. 

The water is already above the 
floor boards, but our boat is safely 
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Master mechanic and pilot of river boat are roles of Father Ralph Sylva. 


beached. We pull up the floor 
boards and find a jagged, two-inch 
hole in the inch-and-one-half thick 
planking. The board also has a 
split about twelve to fourteen inches 
long. 

We stuff an old flour sack into 
the opening and start bailing. The 
engine, at the back of the boat, is 
almost covered with water. We are 
still a long way from help and a 
longer way from home — a bit more 
than a hundred miles. 

After bailing out most of the 
water, we set our things on. the 
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Anyone able to tap its resources will find the jungle a generous friend. 
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beach. We go into the jungle to cut 
down some softwood trees. 

A gas drum acts as the base for 
the lever, a stout plank. Bit by 
bit we lift the heavy boat with the 
lever. Cut trees form a cradle for 
the boat. 

The cradle is not too steady, so 
we barely manage to raise the in- 
jured part out of water. That makes 
it much more difficult to do the 
repair work. 

We start on the overhaul of the 
marine motor. Father Ralph takes 
care of the board. However, we are 
at the mercy of insects, who fly out 
in swarms to feast on their unpro- 
tected victims. 

During two and a half days of 
work, our sand bar solitude is dis- 
turbed only twice. One man comes 
along in his dugout canoe and waves 
cheerfully to us. The other, a trader, 
goes by in his small outboard motor- 
boat without looking at us. 

Fortunately, we had not lost any 
supplies in our misadventure, so we 
continued to work, eat and sleep as 
though nothing had happened. Were 
it not for our food supply, the pic- 
ture would have been blacker. It’s 
bad enough to be shipwrecked, with- 
out starving too. 

Father Ralph finally finishes work 
on the board. We have to wait for 
the caulking compound to dry. Since 
we have nowhere to go, we decide 
to investigate the log that almost 
sent us to the bottom of the river. 





We scan the area for the telltale 
swirl and ripple indicating a hid- 
den, anchored log. There are no 
signs to be seen. We drag the area 
with a big fish net. There are no 
logs to be found. 

It seems that we were the victims 
of a very heavy log with little buoy- 
ancy. It cartwheels or moves along 
underwater, carried by the strong 
current. 

Such is the tajibu, meaning “‘iron- 
wood.” The weight of this slowly 
moving log, plus the weight and 
forward motion of our boat, was 
enough to punch a hole in the inch- 
and-a-half planking. ‘Ironwood”’ 
is no misnomer. 

Once again we make use of the 
lever, to lower the boat into the 
water. Only a slow trickle of water 
enters the boat. Now, what about 
the motor? Will it start? 

Two snappy pulls on the crank, 
and the motor rewards us with a 
cough. Even the cough sounds good. 
A few more cranks, and the motor 
bursts into the most melodious hum 
I have heard in a long while. We go 
home under our own power. 

As we cautiously move down- 
stream, we thank God that we got 
out of our troubles in good shape. 
However, the lesson is clear. To 
travel the log-choked Orton River 
with safety, a steel hull is a ‘‘must.” 

Only steel plates will bounce off 
“ironwood.”’ Only steel has a chance 
against the logs and sand bars. gg 


A happy thought for every day — “tI shall pass this way but once. If 
there is any good that | can do for anyone, let me do it now and not put it 
off, for | shall not pass this way again.” How about adopting a missioner? 
It's easy and painless. Through him, you will do a great deal of good for 
people in distant lands. For further information, write to: Maryknoll, New York. 
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SUFFERING - 


They lie naked in the frozen fields, 
They lie dirty in the city streets, 
They lie in beds, in misery, 

These — the suffering. 


They fight for life and liberty, 

They're tortured for wanting to be free. 
They give their lives and wealth and joy, 
They lose all these — the suffering. 


Who comforts them with hearts that ache? 
Who tends the wounds of body and of soul? 
Who lifts these spirits, broken and in shreds, 
Above the pits of misery and grief? 


Who but He who knew the sting of grief Himself, 

Who but He who knew humility beyond that known to Man, 
Who but He whose heart bursts forth with love 

For those so close to Him in sorrow and in need. 


They are clothed — these naked in the fields, 
They are cleansed — these dirty in the streets, 
They are healed — these helpless in their beds, 
By Him that loves. beyond compare, these the suffering. 
—C. Salino 

















My Friend 
. The 
Monster 


LEARNED to ride a motorcycle 
| & when I realized that it could 
be useful for mission work. The 
first model I rode was fifteen years 
old, a strong and sturdy machine 
which took a terrific beating on 
Peru’s rough Andean roads. It also 
took vengeance on its rider, giving 
him almost as much of a beating 
as it received itself. 

If the roads have not improved, 
at least the motorcycles have. With 
the passage of time I was able to 
buy a newer, smoother and more 
powerful model. I use it for work 
and for recreation, and after ten 
years of riding on rough and dan- 
gerous roads, I have never had to see 
a doctor or even use a Band-Aid. 

In our parish of Azangaro, there 
are about 600 sick calls a year. 
Most of these are out in the coun- 
try. All five priests at the parish 
can ride the motorcycle. 

When the car is out covering one 
part of the country, the motorcycle 
takes care of emergency calls. On 
it, streams are forded, cowpaths 
are followed, open fields are crossed ; 
as a rule we get to the door of the 
sick person in the shortest time 
possible. 

Answering one sick call on horse- 

- back took four hours. I made the 
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same trip in less than two hours 
by motorcycle. Another time I was 
able to attend to six sick people 
in the same day. 

When I used to say Mass in the 
country I was told to go as far out 
as I could, and a horse would be 
waiting for me to finish the trip 
to the chapel. To the surprise of 
all, I drove right up to the chapel 
without needing the horse. After 
leaving I was home within an hour. 

In previous years, a priest had 
to stay in that place for three days. 
Now — thanks to the motorcycle — 
we are able to come home each day. 

Economically, the motorcycle has 
been a great saving. We travel 
about 500 miles a month on this 
vehicle, mostly on sick calls. Even 
at the altitude of our parish (13,000 
feet), we get 60 miles to a gallon 
of gasoline. 

Meanwhile, our pickup truck cov- 
ers some 800 miles each month and 
uses about 150 gallons of gasoline, 
or ten times as much per mile. In 
addition, the motorcycle suffers 
much less than the truck and re- 
pairs are simpler and cheaper. 

The motorcycle has many points 
in its favor, but above all, it gets 
us to the people who need us — the 
sick and the dying. aa 
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Two thousand years ago on a hillside 
in Galilee, Christ told His followers to 
go and make disciples of all nations 
Today, over a billion and a half people 
still do not know of His glad tidings 


a Total Population 
milliong of the 
World: 2,741,000,000 
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What YOU Have Always Wanted. 


A Memorial Gift to Remembg | 














F 
Giving an item to furnish the Lord’s House or to 1 
equip a missioner, in memory of a dear one, brings : 
blessings on you. Listed below are a number 3 
of items, large and small, which you may donate. ( 
1 
y 
Africa 
Musomo Mission 
OS ee a ee a ; 
2. Candlesticks, set. . ae ee 
3. Set of vestments for Solemn High tion. i 2 + & win ae 
Shinyanga Mission 
1. Censer. . ee ee ae ee oe ee 
2. Holy water font ond sprinkler. a ee @ woe @ Bee ee Oe 
Bolivia 
1. Baptismal font. . . i_oee bh we ew we SOS a 
2. Rug for main altar platform. pc tice ie «= « 2  « Je 
3. Religious instruction slides, complete pat. ca wwe = . ae 
4. Doors and windows formissionchapel. . . . . . . . . 150 5 
| 
Central America 
1. Rosaries, one hundred. . . . 1 ww wee eleeCOSK CS 
Chile 
1. Picture of the Sacred Heart, for enthronement in ‘ 
homes, 20 for. 1 
2. Small New Testament—for the people 2 for. 1 
3. Altar boy's cassock . . :. a 5 
4. Wine and hosts, one year's supply. 25 
5. Candles, one year's supply 25 
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| | Formosa 
1. Month's supply of Catholic doctrine books. . . . . . . $10 
emer Ger eeeeyy «... «6 «© «© » © se oe we we se we wo 
eS: . ’ ee oe ow ow ow Ot oe we Ue Ce 
| Guatemala 
a, Church windows; each: « « « « «© «© «©§ @ » © «6 ws B 
2. Slide projector, for instruction classes. . . . . . . . . 55 
Hong Kong 
30 1. Vestments, complete set of all colors. . . . . . . . ~«. 125 
75 
00 Japan 
1, Books for parish ree yw eR ee eC wee oe 
30 2. Tabernacle . . cee © Bie KR ee we we a ee 
5 
Peru 
1. Altor breads, year's supply. . . . . . . . . . . 25 
0 2. Altar for mission chapel. . . . . . . . «. « « « 150 
0 
0 The Philippines 
0 3} 1, School desks, for Catholic school,each. . . . . . . se 2 
1 2, Blackboords, each. . . . «© «© «© © © © © © « -¢ 5 
5 7 eae pe ee ee ee ee ee eee Oe ee ee ee Lae Se IE EE ee ee a ae ae eee 
MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 1-60N 
Nienclosé $4.2. 0805 LoWard HEM INUIMDER soe eell¥ Wiss ax eaRteleieeieaeotes 
(Name of Place) 
1 ? 
1 ne eC ee ee eT ee 
f TE a Eee ee el Pe re ey aoe 
) STE TT eee Te TCT Cee eT eee Zone Pi nek s0ee¥erbaneen 
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On Loving Our Enemies 
by Albert J. Nevins, WM. 


HE essential doctrine of the Christian 
T religion is one of love. Our Lord 
didn't leave much room for discus- 
sion in this regard. He told us that 
we must love everyone. The early 
Christians caught this doctrine in its 
fullness and we are told that the 
Pagans marveled and said: “See how 
these Christians love one another.” 

It was this doctrine of love that 
swept the pagan world and established 
the Church firmly, and eventually 
brought down the Roman Empire 
with all of its hates and envies. Un- 
fortunately, somewhere along the line, 
we lost sight of this basic teaching 
of Our Lord and when that hap- 
pened the Church began working under 
severe handicaps. This writer has seen 
most of the countries of the world 
and he must confess with sadness 
that never once has he heard the 
words: “See how these Christians 
love one another.” 

Today, of course, the word “love” 
has been badly distorted. Movies, 
television, advertising and literature 
put the accent on the physical aspects 
of love rather than the spiritual. It 
is this latter type of love to which 
Christ referred when He commanded 
us to love all men, even those who 
hate and persecute us. This true love 
has four marks or identifying signs 
and we can check ourselves to see 
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if these exist in the love we should 
bear to all men, even Communists 
and other enemies of God. 

1) True love wants the object loved 
to be and to continue to exist. The 
practical application of this quality, 
for example, is that we want the peo- 
ple of India to raise their living stand- 
ards so that there will not be a heavy 
infant mortality. 

2) True love wants the object loved 
to receive good. There is no room 
for envy in this type of love. We 
wish good for everyone and the more 
of it the better. 

3) True love actively does good for 
the one loved, even at the cost of 
sacrifice. Thus if it means lowering 
our own living standard or doing 
without some things we feel we need 
in order to help someone not so for- 
tunate, we should be prepared to make 
that sacrifice. 1 wonder how many 
Americans would give up their tele- 
vision to use the money for foreign aid? 

4) True love creates the desire to 
be with the one loved. \t is quite 
easy to imagine that we love people 
at a distance, but it is quite another 
thing to have the desire to live with 
them and share experiences with them. 
A practical application of this mark is 
sharing our homes with foreign visitors, 
inviting foreign students to holiday 
dinners, or assisting in orientation 
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programs for newly arrived students. 

What it all comes down to is the 
desire to wish good for all men in 
the world, even at the cost of our 
own comforts and likes. And_ the 
greatest good we can wish for any- 
one is spiritual happiness and salva- 
tion. That is why Catholics, by their 
very nature, must be mission-minded 
and why the world apostolate is at 
the very heart of all Catholic Action. 

The proof of this Christian love 
is in deeds, not in words. It would 
be hard to find a Catholic who would 
not give verbal assent to this tre- 
mendous teaching. But it is not dif- 
ficult to see people acting far dif- 
ferently from their professed beliefs. 

Because love is a supernatural virtue 
it is not something inborn in us, like 
the desire for food or the need for air. 
It is something we must cultivate 
and acquire. We need an intellectual 
conviction that this virtue is neces- 
sary for our role as a Christian. Then, 
it needs constant practice and aware- 
ness if it is to be developed. 

It is a rare parent who does not 
teach his child not to tell lies or 
steal. What Catholic parent does not 
systematically train a child how to 
pray? But how many Catholic par- 
ents teach their children that they 
must love? Yet such education should 
be regularly and systematically given 
if the child is to grow up in his full 
vocation as a Christian. 

There is an old axiom that the 
principles necessary for living are not 
taught, but caught. The power of 
example is the most effective teach- 
ing. The truly Christian home is there- 
fore a home of love — love between 
parents, between parents and children, 
and among the children themselves. 
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With this love as a basis, the proper 
extensions can be demonstrated — first 
to the neighborhood and then to the 
world. 

The formula of love which Christ 
gave to us is the ultimate weapon. 
Every type of force must finally yield 
to it. Even men of bad will who try 
to stand up to it, will ultimately be 
conquered. Its strength is one of the 
paradoxes of Christianity. God is 
love, and who can resist His strength 
and power? 

It was Chesterton who once re- 
marked that Christianity has not failed 
because it has not been tried. Love 
is Christianity and it is the solution 
for the world’s problems. When will 
we begin applying it? Er | 
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“Keep your words soft and 
sweet. You never know when 
you may have to eat them.” 


























@ FROM our mission lands come 
these recipes to help make vour liv- 
ing easy. You will find them well 
worth the preparation. In all of 
them, the fruits or main vegetables 
(bananas, sweet potatoes, potatoes) 
are easy to obtain since they are 
for the most part home-grown. The 
potato, for example. which was first 
developed by the early Andean Indi- 
ans before the conquest of Peru, 
plays an important role in many 
Latin-American meals. 


Banana Dessert (South America) 


4 medium-ripe bananas (or 1 per 


serving’ 
1 egg, beaten 
Flour 


ly cup butter 


Peel bananas and split in half length- 
wise, then cut in half again crosswise. 
Beat the egg in a bowl and dip banana 
sticks in egg and dust with flour. Melt 
the butter in a skillet and fry bananas 
until completely golden and_ tender. 
Drain well. In another bowl, mix the 
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The Living Is Easy 


following ingredients: 


I cup sour cream 

3 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 tablespoon rum 

Ym teaspoon cinnamon 


Pour this sauce over the bananas and 
serve hot. 


Potato Soup (Peru) 


4 tablespoons shortening 

3 onions, minced 

2 tablespoons flour 

3 cups stock 

4 potatoes, peeled and cubed 
Ig teaspoon saffron 

14 teaspoon marjoram 

114 teaspoons salt 

Dash of black pepper 

3 cups milk, scalded 

Vy cup cooked green peas 

3 eggs 

Y, pound cream cheese - 

1 avocado, peeled and sliced 


In a deep saucepan melt the shortening 
and add onions. Sauté for 10 minutes. 
Add flour and mix until smooth. Grad- 
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ually add stock until mixture reaches 
boiling point. Then add the potatoes, 
saffron and seasonings. Cook over low 
heat for 20 minutes. Add milk and peas 
and cook over low heat 5 minutes. Sof- 
ten cream cheese in a bowl and blend 
in eggs. Gradually pour in 2 cups of the 
hot potato soup, stirring constantly. Add 
this to soup in saucepan. Continue stir- 
ring. Place a few slices of avocado in 
each soup plate before serving and pour 
the soup over it. Serve hot. Serves 6. 


Orange Salad (Mexico) 


1 large head lettuce 

2 large oranges 

1 cucumber 

1 small onion 

1 green pepper 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

1 tablespoon wine vinegar 
1% teaspoon salt 


Arrange clean lettuce leaves in a salad 
bowl. Between the leaves place thick, 
peeled orange rounds and thin slices of 
unpeeled cucumber. Garnish with thinly 
sliced rings of green pepper and onions. 
Season with salt, olive oil and wine 
vinegar. Chill. Serves 4. 


Sweet Potato Pudding (Hawaii) 


21 cups fresh or dried grated 
coconut 

2 cups light cream 

4 sweet potatoes 

4 tablespoons sugar 

2 tablespoons shortening 


Combine 2 cups of the coconut and cream 
in a saucepan. Bring to a boil, remove 
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from heat and soak for 30 minutes. Press 
all the liquid from the coconut and dis- 
‘ard the pulp. Boil the sweet potatoes, 
unpeeled, until they are soft. Now peel 
and mash them; add the coconut, cream 
and sugar. Beat mixture until light and 
fluffy and pour into a buttered, baking 
dish. Bake in a 400° oven for 15 minutes. 
Melt the shortening in a frying pan and 
add the remaining 4% cup of coconut. 
Sauté until the coconut is lightly 
browned. Sprinkle browned coconut on 
top of the pudding. May be served hot 
or cold. Serves 6. 


Tripe Lima Style (Peru) 


1 pound fresh tripe 

Olive oil for frying 

1 small onion, minced 

1 tablespoon yellow hot peppers, 
ground 

1 clove garlic, crushed 

14, teaspoon “‘palillo” 

11% tablespoons parsley, finely chopped 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 pound medium-sized potatoes, cubed 


Cook tripe in salted water until tender. 
Remove and cut into small bite-size 
pieces. Fry tripe in hot olive oil together 
with onion, hot peppers, garlic, ‘‘palillo,’”’ 
parsley, salt and pepper. Add the pota- 
toes and mix well. Add a little of the 
water in which the tripe was cooked and 
simmer until potatoes are soft and liquid 
has been absorbed. Serve hot with rice, 
garnish with lemon slices. Serves +. 8 


Back Recipes 
For our many readers who have written us, 
backrecipes arenow availableinanattrac- 
tive booklet, price twenty-five cents. Write: 
Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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W.. you 


put Sister beside this little patient who needs her so badly? Will 
your love for Juanita shine through Sister’s eyes, and bring this 
soul closer to knowing Almighty God’s love for her? 


Training a Sister for a lifework with souls is a solid spiritual 
investment for YOU. 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


ere eee re for the training of your Sisters 
as missioners. 


As long as I can, | will send $.......... a 
“month to help support o° Sister-in-training. 








By Sister Mary Rose 
Can you remember what you 


HERE was I at noon, February 
14, 1920? 

As if I could ever forget it! I was 
licking the last stamp and sealing 
the last envelope after a long morn- 
ing in Father Superior’s tiny little 
office, at Maryknoll. My fingers 
were all thumbs in my hurry. 

Father Superior —-I can never 
think of him as Bishop James A. 
Walsh, as he later was — looked at 
me from under those eyebrows 
which so dominated his face. 

“You seem anxious to get to St. 
Teresa’s for dinner today, Anna,” 
he commented wryly. (I was Anna 
Leifels then, for none of us were 
Sisters yet.) 


‘“‘And you know why, too, 


Father,”’ I countered. ‘‘All the other 
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were doing forty years ago? 


Teresians will be with Mother Mary 
Joseph in just a few minutes and I 
want to know, as they do, if the 
fateful letter came this morning or 
not.” 

Father Superior laughed. ‘‘There 
will be high glee at dinner in St. 
Teresa’s, I suppose.’’ He turned 
back to his loaded desk as I bundled 
up the letters for the ‘mail out’’ 
basket. ‘Well, enjoy it as you 
should. It happens only once in a 
religious order’s life. We’re blessed 
to be here for this.” 

It was a cold, cold day. The 
flimsy black veil and cotton uniform 
which all of us Teresians wore were 
no match for February snows. I 
pulled on my thick black galoshes 
(the soles of my shoes were paper 
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thin), wound a woolen scarf around 
my ears and threw a heavy, black 
shawl over me. 

It all took so much time. The 
other office helpers were gone. All 
the hooks along the stairway where 
we hung our outdoor clothes were 
empty. I was ready at last and 
plunged out into the glittering snow 
for the blustery walk to St. Teresa’s, 
five hundred feet or so away. 

Passing St. Martha’s, I could see 
someone moving around there. It 
was a low stone building, more like 
a cottage, where the laundry was 
housed. Even as I looked, a well- 
wrapped figure stepped out, closed 
the door and walked down the path. 

It was Mother! I might have 
known. She would be the last to 
leave the laundry, even on an excit- 
ing day like this. 

She joined me. “Did it come, 
Mother?” I asked. 

“‘T’ll tell you when I tell the oth- 
ers,” she teased. But I knew, for 
there was joy in every line of her face. 

Stamping off the snow on the front 
porch of St. Teresa’s, we stepped 
over the threshold of the farmhouse, 
cradle of our congregation, stage of 
so many tremulous events when one 
did not know whether to laugh or 

to cry. There were 39 of us then. 
Nearly all were in the front hall, 
filling the steps and leaning over the 
balustrade from the second floor. 
‘Mother, the letter! Did it come?” 
A day or so before, Bishop Dunn, 


Auxiliary of New York, had tele- 
phoned saying that the long-awaited 
permission from Rome had come to 
his office. Our petition to be erected 
into a religious congregation was 
granted. The work begun by three 
valiant women in January, 1912, 
was recognized by the Church. He 
promised that he would mail us the 
papers immediately. 

But it wasn’t official until the let- 
ter actually arrived at Maryknoll. 

Mother wouldn’t answer immedi- 
ately. We went to noon prayers and 
then into the dining room. 

“‘Yes!’’ Mother answered the 
question with a wide smile. 

The Maryknoll Sisters were can- 
onically erected. With grateful 
hearts, we hugged each other, now 
truly Sisters and sisters. 

In the forty years since, Father 
Superior’s thoughtful words have 
come often to mind, ‘‘We’re blessed 
to be here for this.’’ Twenty-three 
years I spent in China; eight, among 
the Chinese of New York City. A 
Japanese invasion, world war and 
now communism have fallen upon 
my beloved Chinese. I have seen 
Maryknoll Sisters grow from a 
handful when I came in 1916, to 
more than 1,400. Things we never 
could have dreamed of, have come 
true. 

Yet with all of it, nothing gives 
me more cause for gratitude than 
that I was at Maryknoll at noon, 
February 14, 1920. a8 


A solution to the universal, baby-sitter problem is offered by Father 
Charles F. McCarthy, who saw it practiced in Cochabamba, Bolivia. Simply 
take the youngsters to jail. In Cochabamba, a man serving a short prison 
sentence is not fed by the jail; instead his wife brings him-his meals daily, 
If she has to work, she also brings him the children to mind during the day! 
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To make an impression, 
try this delicacy 
on a special guest. 


A 
Banquet Wi 











S U 99 e St l 0 n By James P. LaCoste, M.M. 


HE pastor of Jacaltenango, Father 

James Scanlon, and myself had 
just settled down with pipe and 
book for a short summer’s evening. 
Gradually the sound of voices out- 
side the window began drifting into 
the convento. It soon increased. 

We decided to investigate. When 
we arrived outside our window we 
found a man and several youngsters 
busily engaged in searching the 
ground. They were watching a few 
ant hills. 

It seems that every year, in early 
summer, the queen ants of the zan- 
popo variety come out of their 
nests. The man told us that they 
come out by the thousands, but 
that struck us as an exaggeration. 

Then we noticed lights dotting the 
surrounding Guatemalan hillsides. 
People were out all over, waiting for 
queen ants to leave their nests. 

Zanpopo ants look like what we 
call red ants in the States. They are 
large as ants go, and their main de- 
light seems to be undermining local 
conrentos. They come up through 
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rock or wooden floors and out of 
adobe walls. 

With all this in mind, Father 
Seanlon said: ‘‘Zanpopos! I’ll be 
right back.’’ And back he came, 
armed with a bottle of kerosene and 
a jar of DDT powder. He ran from 
ant hill to ant hill. 

Meanwhile, those who had been 
keeping watch over the ant hills 
began muttering. For their interest 
had not been purely aesthetical. 
They, too, had bottles, which they 
were gradually filling with the queen 
ants. To them, the winged creatures 
that come out of the zanpopos’ nests 
only once a year are a form of deli- 
cacy equivalent to caviar. And the 
good Fathers had poured bitter 
sauce all over their choice tidbits! 

For those interested in trying 
queen ants as an appetizer at their 
next banquet, the ants are simple to 
prepare. Wash them in boiling water 
and then toast them on a hot grid- 
dle. Eat them while they are hot, 
and you have a meal fit for a king 

so we are told. a6 
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Big Need in the Philippines 


By Joseph W. Regan, M.M. 


4 





In fields ripe for the harvest, laborers are too few. 


UR parish in Magugpo, on Min- 
0 danao, is probably as big as 
some dioceses in the United States. 
It is 30 miles long and over 100 
miles wide. In it there are three 
towns and 150 villages. Each vil- 
lage has its own chapel. 

In the parish there are more than 
100,000 people, of whom 90,000 are 
Catholics. We are only two priests 
to care for all these people. Twenty 
would not be too many. 

One priest must be in the parish 
at all times because almost every 
day there are baptisms, weddings, 
funerals, sick calls and emergencies. 
We cannot follow any regular sched- 
ule for baptisms because the people 
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bring in their children from the 
villages at any time, when they need 
to go to market or get medicine or 
attend to some business. We aver- 
age close to 300 baptisms a month. 

Weddings are usually held in the 
morning at Mass. Most of the times 
we have the banns before marriage. 
On some Sundays we read more 
than twenty banns. 

Funerals are at any time. Usually 
they are limited to prayers of abso- 
lution, since in a hot country the 
body cannot be kept too long. Also, 
only those near the church bring 
the body of the deceased to church 
for the final blessings, as there 
are few means of transportation. 
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We hear confessions every morn- 
ing before Mass. One month we had 
11,000 Holy Communions. Usually, 
' we average about 5,000 a month, 
' which means a great many confes- 
sions for the two priests. 

The priests must spend much of 
their time in the country on fiestas. 
Every village has its patron saint 
and holds a fiesta on his feast day. 
So many have the same saint that 
at times the fiestas must be held on 
different days. For example, St. 
Isidore, St. Vincent, St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin, who are the 
most popular saints, have fiestas 
that run for weeks. 

On a fiesta the priest will visit 
the village in the evening for the 
procession, which usually goes 
around the whole village. The pro- 
cession marks the end of a nine-day 
novena, and the priest hears a 
great many confessions. 

In the morning there are more 
confessions before Mass, after which 
come the baptisms and marriages. 
Many marriages are rectified during 
a fiesta because, if the village is far 
from the parish church, this may be 
the only time in the year that the 
people see a priest. 

We teach catechism in as many 
schools as possible. Almost every 
village has one. This past term we 
taught catechism in 40 schools in 
the parish. Catechists do the teach- 
ing and are given a small salary of 
fifteen cents a class. 

We try to cover the bigger schools 
because we do not have enough cat- 
echists or funds to teach in them 
all. As the priest cannot supervise 
too closely, he meets with the cate- 
chists every month to keep informed 
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of their progress. The children in 
each school go to confession and 
Mass and Communion when he vis- 
its them, about twice a year. 

Our parish also has many pagans, 
who are natives living far back in 
the mountains. We are trying to 
instruct some of these through Cath- 
olics who live near them. It is a 
slow process. 

Recently, we baptized a group of 
27 who had been studying for six 
months. We have three or four small 
groups studying now. If we had 
enough priests we could assign sev- 
eral to this work alone, as we are 
supposed to have 70,000 pagans in 
northern Davao. 

At present Maryknoll has two 
parishes with 150,000 Catholics in 
this area. We have eleven priests 
studying Visayan in Davao City. 
We hope to take over two new 
parishes and to make three addi- 
tional ones out of those we have now. 

The two new parishes will have 
80,000 Catholics, so in seven par- 
ishes we shall have 230,000 Catho- 
lics — far too many still for four- 
teen priests. We have no native 
priests. We have three boys in sec- 
ond year philosophy — they have 
five more years to study — and four 
boys in the minor seminary. 

The people are very good. They 
want religion. If they have no 
priests, some will become Protes- 
tants or join sects such as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and independent national 
churches. We pray that we shall 
soon have enough priests to take 
care of them, that they may be able 
to have Mass and the sacraments 
frequently to help them lead good 
Catholic lives. ae 
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When preaching and teaching, Father Tackney has a bilingual 
advantage. He speaks a China mainland dialect and Taiwanese. 


PHOTOS AND BACKGROUND BY WM. J. RICHARDSON 





EN last summer’s torrential 

floods battered central Formosa. 
into submission, Maryknoll’s Father 
John P. Tackney was right in the 
middle of it all. His rural parish of 
“Two Trees’ in the Changhua area 
of the Nationalist-held island was a 
swirling deathtrap, in which hun- 
dreds perished and thousands were 
left homeless. For eleven days 
he and many other Maryknollers 
formed a vital link in rescue and re- 
lief operations. Now, six months 
later, the people of ‘“‘Two Trees” 
are almost completely rehabilitated. 
And once more the energetic, white- 
haired missioner is among them. 
Asked to describe the people of 
“Two Trees,” Irish-born Father 
Tackney says: ‘“‘Like most Taiwan- 
ese, they are pitifully poor in ma- 
terial things, but fabulously rich in 
the language of the heart.”’ 


For this small parishioner, a smile. 


Each day at the altar he requests the grace of conversion for ‘Two Trees." 














Discussing audio-visual 
teaching methods with two 
native-born Taiwanese nuns. 


Does this nine-year-old 
remember the flood? Only 
too well — the family water | 


buffalo nearly drowned! 





Quizzing the youngest 
members of his Easter 
First Communion class. 





<— 
To improve his pronuncia- 
tion of Taiwanese he spends 
on hour a day with a tape 
recorder. 


A Nationalist soldier on 
leave from Quemoy, drops 

in for religious instruc- 
| tions over a cup of tea. 
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Buddhist if she would like to 
hear some stories about Christ. 


Father Tackney asks an elderly 





By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 





Old Juliana doesn’t let her blindness 
prevent her from getting all that she wants. 


umoR, I guess, is a funny thing. 
The funniest thing I ever saw in 
Africa was a man falling off his 
bicycle. He had been pedaling furi- 
ously, his bony knees flashing, and 
as he careened around the sisal pole 
near the dispensary, his front wheel 
caught in a sand drift. He went 
flying, arms outstretched over the 
handle bars with a certain grace, 
but with panic in his eyes: a high 
diver suddenly losing his nerve. The 
school boys with whom I was talk- 
ing flung themselves on the ground 
with laughter. Everybody laughed; 
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old women trudging up from the 
water hole with tin pails of water 
on their heads, stopped, set the 
pails down carefully, looked at each 
other and laughed. Even the luck- 
less rider smiled as he staggered 
over to his twisted bicycle. 
Another “‘funny”’ thing happened 
when a piece of tile slipped 4 the 
school roof and beaned an old man. 
Fortunately, he was wearing a tur- 
ban. I thought that the two young 
men who supported him over to 
the dispensary would have a fit. 
This is not to say that Africans 
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have an odd sense of humor. Not 
at all. What, generally speaking, 
amuses us will not fail to amuse 
them. They are, in fact, keyed to 
the incongruous. Only their field 
of laughter is much wider than ours 
and somewhat more appalling. 

I was therefore very pleased to 
see how kindly the Africans treat 
their blind. I marveled at the defer- 
ence they showed them. It seemed 
beyond even their natural kindness. 

Usually a small boy or girl is 
appointed to lead the blind man 
along the footpaths, through thorn 
bushes and over the rocks. The 
young guide provides a running 
commentary on the places and per- 
sons they pass. 

“There’s Kwaruga. He’s waving 
to us.” 

“Tgnore him. He owes your father 
ten shillings. What’s he doing?” 

“He’s weeding his cotton. He’s 
got a bandage on his head. Pull 
over. Here comes Manyama on his 
bicycle. Hello, Manyama! He’s 
wearing shoes.”’ 

Room is always made for the 
blind on the benches, even on feast 
days when the church is steaming 
and the aisles are clogged with com- 
municants. Someone will take them 
by the arm and lead them into the 
confessional box. Later they will be 
directed to the Communion rail. It’s 
very nice. No one ever taunts them 
or knocks them aside. No one would 
dare. That’s the reason. These blind 
people are extraordinarily tough. 

What makes old Juliana such a 
termagant, or Michael the catechist 
so boisterous, or Bwana Twafya? 
They’re tigers, really. ‘‘You, hey 
you. Come here.’’ Chins locked de- 
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fiantly, they are brusquely at home 
in a world they cannot see. I was 
completely unprepared for such a 
state of affairs. 

I knew only one blind man when 
I was a boy, Mr. Ernst Graffer, 
whose vacant eyes were always run- 
ning. He lived in the house next to 
ours -— a squat, enormous-knuckled 
blind man who wore red suspenders. 
Every three or four days someone 
shaved him. Usually he wore a wild 
gray stubble on his chin and cheek- 
bones, through which a bit of his 
tobacco juice trickled like a thin 
muddy river. He had a strong, 
heavy-featured, tear-stained face. 

Every morning I visited with him 
and sat with him in the squeaky 
swinging bench at one end of his 
dark, screened porch. He seemed 
glad to have company. He kept us 
rocking back and forth by wrapping 
his huge hands around his cane and 
pushing. When we were moving 
well he would hook one horny thumb 
behind his suspenders and begin to 
strum. Sometimes he hummed a 
hoarse accompaniment. He would 
pat my head and say: ‘“‘You nize 
boy. Yah. Goot.” I don’t remem- 
ber him ever saying anything else. 

“Mamma, why is Mr. Graffer 
always crying?” 

‘‘He’s not crying, dear. He’s just 
a very old man.” 

“Ask him where he keeps his 
money,’ my father whispered. 

My mother made disapproving 
noises with her tongue. 

‘‘Has he got money?” 

“Has a bird got wings? Has he 
got money!” 

‘Well, has he?’’ 

“Bright boy,’’ my father said to 
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my mother. ‘“‘Your son will go far.” 

“Your father’s teasing. Your 
father has a lovely sense of humor. 
No, dear, Mr. Graffer hasn’t any 
money. Not a lot, anyway. But 
he’s a nice man.” 

I had therefore imagined, foolish- 
ly enough, that all old blind men 
were something like Mr. Graffer. 
And old blind ladies somehow, for 
whatever reason, were dressed in 
frilled white caps and sat in black 
profile with folded gentle fingers. 
How wrong I was. Juliana is not 
like that at all. Not a bit. 

Juliana comes to visit me every 
Monday morning after Mass. She 
waits outside the sacristy door with 
her weaselly nephew, Bosco, and 
snaps her fingers at me. 

“Tata, I want you. Come here.” 

Juliana will demand a new rosary 
or an old ‘“‘Kimbo”’ can; possibly a 
few oranges from our tree, a blan- 
ket, perhaps, a teakettle, a lock, a 
wooden box, a shilling for snuff. 
One never knows. 

“Jewel,” I say, “how are you?” 

She twists her bleak lips into a 
smile. She wears a black shawl over 
her head. She has a rather Egyptian 
look: pale and sunken; powdery, as 
though she had only recently been 
unravelled from a dark airless place. 
“The blanket, Tata.” 

“Oh, the blanket, Jewel,’’ I say 
and grab her nephew. Bosco is about 
five years old and has a pinched 
monkey face. He has the kind of 
eyes, cold and calculating, that you 
would expect to see under a green 
eye shade. He has not a shred of 
childlike charm. He seems a sly, 
cranky old man. Even his lisp is a 
wearisome thing. ‘“‘Dim me dandy,” 
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he hollers as I clamp a playful half 
nelson on his neck. 

“Nice boy,” I say and fling him 
like a sack of wheat over my shoul- 
der. 

“Dop,” he shouts. ‘You dilling 
me.” 

“Ruff,” says Juliana laughing. 
Her laughter has a harsh almost 
canine quality. “‘Ruff, ruff.’ 

““Dop.” 

“My friend,” I say chuckling, 
trying desperately to like him. 

“Where is my blanket?” 

She edges up very close and begins 
touching me on thearm likea basket- 
ball player guarding an opponent. 

As I step back she moves for- 
ward. Bosco, too, is edging closer. 
He wants very badly, it seems, to 
kick me in the shins and run. We 
maneuver about cautiously. 

‘‘What blanket, Jewel?” 

“You’re joking with me?” 
lips draw tight. 

“Oh, the blanket. I forgot. I had 
a lot to buy Tuesday, you know.” 

“T don’t know. I’m your child, 
Tata.” 

“T know, Jewel. I’ll get it for 
you. I’ll give you a blanket.”’ 

“When?” 

‘How about Thursday, Jewel?” 

“All right. Don’t forget.’’ She 
gives me one final pat on the arm 
and tips her cane toward Bosco. He 
grasps it in his clawy little hand. 

We say good-by cheerfully and I 
pick up a rock. 

The foxy little boy keeps his aunt 
between himself and me. 

‘‘Bye-bye, Bosco,” I shout and 
feint a throw with the rock. 

He flings himself to the ground. 
“Ruff. Ruff.” an 
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Problem: 
The Bolivian jungle presented 
a real challenge to the young 
Maryknoll missioners who first 
were sent to work there. The 
people were there, but widely 
scattered. How to reach them, 
with no roads through the 
impenetrable jungles? 
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Solutions’ There was only one thing to do — build boats to travel the 
Today these floating parish houses can be found tied 


many jungle rivers. 
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up at the most remote village, while the priest does all his parish duties. 


What They Did... YOU Can Do! 


If vou have average intelligence, 
normal piety, a sense of humor, 
good health and a desire to win 
souls to Christ, now is the time 
to look into the matter of a vo- 
cation. The mission life is dif- 
ficult. There are privations and 
hardships. But, on the other side 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


of the scale, is the sense of 
accomplishment that comes from 
leading people to a_ better life 
here and an eternity of happiness 
in heaven. The best way to save 
your own soul is to help others 
save theirs. Want to know more 
about it? 


Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 


[| Priest 


"| Brother 


[_] Sister 


(Check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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Stark simplicity, mortification 
and severe discipline mark the 
lives of these thirty-six women 


dedicated to the Japanese 
Goddess of Mercy. 





Before eating, rice bowls are elevated in a prayer of thanksgiving. 


N THE city of Tokyo, not far from 
the gaudy, neon-lit strip called 
the Ginza, a community of Bud- 
dhist nuns are living a life of reli- 
gious austerity amazingly similar to 
that of Christian contemplatives. 
They are members of Sooto-Shu, 
one of the least publicized of the 
Buddhist sects. 

Like our Carmelites or Trappis- 


take the black linen cloak of Sooto- 
Shu is personal sorrow — usually a 
romantic disillusionment or the loss 
of a loved one. Secondly, they are 
bound by the rules of the order to 
leave the cloister walls each day and 
beg for rice on the streets of Tokyo. 

Vocations to the Sooto-Shu sect 
have risen sharply during the last 
ten years. This is attributed to the 








new social order of postwar Japan, 
which has sanctioned wholesale ma- 
terialism and the destruction of an- 
cestral traditions — resulting in.con- 
siderable tragedy for many Japa- 
nese women. : satel 


> tines, these nuns are committed to a 
mlife of poverty, chastity, obedience 
f and silence. But two factors dis- 
©=-tinguish° them: from Western con- 

‘ttemplatives. First, the reason most 
s=of the nuns-shave-their- heads and 
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Nuns are not permitted to speak 
except in cases of dire necessity. 
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fon begging tours, Buddhist 
nuns wear a straw basket-hat. 
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Austerity with a smile. 


Sooto-Shu worship is built 
on a strong, simple liturgy. 
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Eastern Rite Catholics 

Thank you for the pictures of the be- 
loved patriarch of the Armenians, Cardi- 
nal Agagianian. It is a reminder that the 
Eastern Church is in exile. Our priests 
and Bishops have either gone under- 
ground or have come to the countries of 
the free world. Men like Stalin and other 
Russian officials literally slaughtered 
tens of thousands of Ukrainian, Rus- 
sian, Ruthenian and Armenian Catholics 
because they would not join the state 
church with its schismatic, Communist- 
chosen patriarch. Some day all this 
tyranny will end. Then it will take thou- 
sands of men with missionary spirits, 
from all rites, to go into the Slavic and 
Oriental countries and lead the lost 
sheep back into the One, True Fold. 

D. J. Rapanovick, USAF 

Gettysburg. S.D. 


Ambition Fulfilled 

I have wanted for a long time to fur- 
nish enough money to educate a future 
priest for one year, in gratitude for hay- 
ing had the service of a priest to bring 
the Word to me in my life, and to be of 
some help in assisting the Church to 
make God known to those who have not 
had the opportunity. My income is small 
and I have the care of my aged parents, 
so the saving is taking a long time. I 
shall send it in units like the enclosed. 

Name WITHHELD 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


Animal Kindness 

The enclosed contribution was moti- 
vated by your cover showing a missioner 
treating an injured dog. Maybe your 
priests do have compassion on God's 
creatures other than human beings. | 
had stopped contributing to Maryknoll 
after reading several articles written by 
the missioners that showed cruel treat- 
ment to animals. I am pleased to be able 
to send you the enclosed pamphlet show- 
ing that the Catholic Church in the 
United States has at last recognized the 
rights of animals. David Starr Jordan has 
written, ‘The time will come when civil- 
ized man will feel that the rights of every 
living creature are as sacred as his own.” 

Mape.eine B. THompPsoN 

Audubon, \.J. 


Itemized Statement 

The enclosed is for the items I now 
list. $2 for baby food for little Hong 
Kong refugees. $2 for food for children 
in the Philippines. $1.35 for food for 
Korean children. I am thirteen years old 
and I figure that these children need 
food more than I needed petty things. 

Corinne PRUCHA 

Bronx, .Y. 


Entrepreneurs 

A group of children in our neighbor- 
hood had a play and a carnival for fun. 
We gave two performances of “Sleeping 
Beauty” and after each a carnival. In- 
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stead of making about eight dollars as we 
expected, the total was twenty-one dol- 
lars. So we have decided to share our 
good fortune with you. Everyone was 
amazed at the total since everything was 
five cents or below. One of the main 
characters broke his arm and was not 
able to perform in the evening show. He 
was taken to surgery two times since it 
was broken in three places. We are all 
sympathizing with him. All of us surely 
had fun putting on the show and hope 
our donation will give some other chil- 
dren. who are less fortunate than we, 
some joy in life. 
Crare Duetscu 

Lexington, Kv. 


Good Work 

MarYKNOLL. a small but powerful 
book. has made a Jewish friend of mine 
start looking into the Faith. He has often 
asked about priests and Sisters and wants 
to know what they do. So I gave him your 
magazine to read for himself. Another 
good act that MARYKNOLL has done is 
when I see (pardon the expression) filth 
on newsstands, I just drop a MARYKNOLL. 
Once the man asked me why I did this. I 
told him of the harm he did by selling 
such books and explained that I put a 
MarykNoLe down hoping that somebody 
would pick it up instead of buying an off- 
color book. This man no longer sells filth 
and for Christmas I gave him a tiny 
statue of Mary which he keeps on his 
stand. Last Saturday he went to confes- 
sion, after three years. 

Name WITHHELD 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


How to Be Happy 

I recently renewed my subscription to 
MaryKNout and I must say that I was 
never so glad to renew a subscription to 
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any magazine. People today in this coun- 
try take all their blessings for granted, 
but your magazine shows there are other 
people and places not as fortunate as we 
are. I enjoy your stories on vocations 
and wish you would print more. 
CaroLyn LEE Bowman 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Sacrifice 

I always feel so small when I can give 
only a few dollars. I will be getting a 
week’s vacation with pay. I promise to 
give half ($25) to your missioners. I’ve 
always been poor, and it seems that Ill 
never be anything but poor. However, if 
I have a dollar and a poorer stranger 
none, the least I can do is to give him half. 

Name WITHHELD 

Burlington, Calif. 


Prayers for Russia 

It has recently come to my attention 
that the prayers said after each Low 
Mass are for the conversion of Russia. 
May I suggest that you call attention to 
this fact, so that the faithful may unite 
with the intention of the Church in a 
more efficacious and acceptable manner. 

C. T. CattaHan 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Humor 

I always enjoy reading everything in 
MarykNoOLt. Articles interspersed with 
humor have their special appeal. Humor 
doesn’t conceal the hard life of a mis- 
sioner from those whose hearts can read 
between the lines, but more than any- 
thing else it points up the joyous spirit, 
characteristic of Maryknoll. I am grateful 
for all you have taught me — in such a 
beautiful way — over these many years. 

Mary E. Cummincs 

Hollywood, Calif. 
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LATEST NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 





Although the article beginning on page 10 doesn't say 
so, MENARD ZWEBER was the brother of Maryknoll's newly 
ordained, Father BENEDICT ZWEBER. The circle is come 
pleted because Father ZWEBER is now at work in Korea . 
. . After ten years, Father DONALD CARRON (New York 
City) managed to get a real bell for his church in Ise, 
Japan. It was a gift from friends back home, 


* * * 


Something of a record was probably made when 
Father EDMUND McCLEAR, of Royal Oak, Mich., 
pulled tooth number 10,000. Father works among 
Guatemala'ts Indians and is doctor, dentist and 
priest. We don't know of any other padre who 
has pulled so many teeth. 


* * * 


Father HENRY BENINATI, of Forestville, Conn., reports 
concerning a mother and daughter in Pusan, Korea, who 
work from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. for $3 a week... There 
was temporary consternation in Chang Ho Won, Korea, 
when during a pontifical Mass offered outdoors by 
Bishop PARDY (Brooklyn), the altar backdrops caught on . 
fire and had to be pulled down, 


* * * 


The Peruvian hierarchy meeting in Lima, come 
mended Maryknollers in Peru for "their efficient 
catechetical work in Puno which has re-established 
the old institution of doctrine teachers, and we 
recommend that this practice be extended to all 
the dioceses of Peru." 


* * * 


Everyone Cooperates Dep't: Wood for the roof of Father 
JOHN LAWLER's church in Lima was transported without 
cost from Nicaragua by the Grace Company. The govern- 
ment, not to be outdone, admitted the lumber duty free, 
thus saving $2,000 . . . In our next issue watch for an 
unusual article about GEORGE NAKASHIMA, the famous 
architect and designer of modern furniture. 








Put Books to Work for the World 


Current Best Sellers in Mission Literature: 


For yourself, your family, your 
friends; a parish or school library, 
college or social group. 

Help others to think of men of all 
nations and their destiny for which 
Christ died. You can expand the 
apostolate of mission reading. 


1. The Maryknoll Book of People 
by Father Albert J: Nevins. A fas- 
cinating panorama of all the peoples 
of the globe. $5.00 
2. Africa, World of New Men by 
Father John J. Considine. The story 
of the astounding growth of Africa's 
Catholic Church. $1.95 
3. New Horizons in Latin America 
by Father John J. Considine. A warm 
human portrait of our southern Cath- 
olic neighbors. $5.00 
4. Dust on My Toes by Sister Maria 
del Rey. Delightful new picture of 
the world of the Maryknoll Sisters. 

$3.50 


5. Ambassador in Chains by Bish- 
op Raymond A. Lane. The biography 
of Bishop Byrne, Red victim in Korea. 

$2.45 
6. The Woman God Loved by Glen 
D. Kittler. An unusual portrait of a 
Sister missionary pioneer. $3.95 
7. The Glory of Christ by Father 
Mark Kent and Sister Mary Just. Brief 
lives of great missioners through the 
centuries. $2.19 


For teenagers — adventure 
stories of the world! 


St. Francis of the Seven Seas $1.95 
Adventures of Duc of Indo-China$2.20 
Adventures of Pancho of Peru $1.45 
Adventures of Kenji of Japan $1.45 
Adventures of Wu Han of Korea$1.45 
Adventures of Men of Maryknoll$ 1.85 
Away to East Africa $3.00 
When the Sorghum Was High $1.45 


Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Piease send the above checked books to: 


O Payment enclosed 


O Please bill me. 
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Drum Bleats. Priests in Formosa, 
get around by motoreycle. They get 


more miles to their messages and more 
souls saved for Christ. Can you spare 
$25 for a drum of gasoline? 


Will You Yield the Floor? A mission 
church in Peru needs 700 square feet 
of flooring at $5 a square foot. A 
small donation will help them get 
squared away. 


Permanent Wave. The Catholic Voice 
of the Altiplano, Bolivia, broadcasts 
the message of Christ daily. It costs 
$1 a day for the salary of an operator 
to keep these messages flowing to 
‘ager listeners. Will, vou supply the 
necessary? 


Prescription for Happiness. Put S10 
in an envelope: designate it for a tu- 
hereulosis patient in Korea. It will 
buy medicine for a month. He will 
live longer, you will be happier. 


Catechist Support. 6 native teachers 
in a parish in Peru help to bring 
their people to Christ. $15 will keep 
one catechist for a month. Will vou 
aid in this Christian work? 


Please send your check to: 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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Board and Room for 20 semiorphans 
in Chile costs only 30 cents daily, 
Can you make a small sacrifice so a 
child can be cared for, for a day, a 
week or a month? 


Petition For Partitions! A school in 
Juli, Peru, needs bricks for walls. 
This area is fertile ground for further- 
ing the truths of Christ. $20 pays for 
1,000 bricks. You will be remembered 
in a Missioner’s prayers for your 
charity. 


Seat Offering. A chapel in Hong 
Kong is without pews. 20 are needed, 
at $25 each. Can vou afford one pew? 
God's blessings will be bestowed on 
you for providing small comfort for 
others. 


The Lost Chord will be found when 
a chureh in Taichung gets an organ. 
$300 buys it. Your gift in any amount 
will help to place it there. 


Par for the Course is rice, three 
times a day, for the poor families 
in Korea, when they can get it. $20 
buys one bag of rice every month 
for a family. Will vou buy a bag 
this month? 
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The torn picture represents what 
could happen without you—fewer 
students. But — we have never 
had to refuse a student—we never 
would — and we never will — all 
because of you. 

The Catholic American family pro- 
duces the vocations; the Catholic 
American family supports them 








through their seminary days, you 
are a member of that family. 
Would you like to help feed, 
clothe, educate — train one of 
these future priests? By sharing 
in his training, you share also in 
his prayers, his sacrifices, and the 
Masses of all Maryknoll priests. 
Try it! 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. teaalinas 
Dear Father: 

I enclose $...... toward the $750 needed to train a missioner 
each year. 

I shall send $...... each month to help train a missioner. Please 


send me a monthly reminder. 








Kang Sye, the Good Boy 


HE TEACHINGS of the Chinese sage, 
Confucius, are summarized in his Five 
Principles. The first principle states the 
respect one must have for parents. The 
peoples of the Orient have many folk tales 
illustrating this virtue. One of the favorite 
among Korean children is that of Kang 
Sye, the Good Boy. 
One evening when Kang Sye was sitting 
outdoors with his mother and father, the 
mosquitoes were particularly bothersome. 

















Kang Sye took off his shirt so that then 
quitoes would be attracted to him and 
from his parents. 

On another occasion, Kang Sye’s mothe 
and father wanted to take a nap. The boy 
saw that they were disturbed by flies, which 
kept them awake. So Kang Sye smearet 
himself with honey and lay down along ide 
his parents. The flies, drawn by the ho ney 
went and crawled over Kang Sye, while his 
parents slept undisturbed. ; 











